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1813.3 Account of Granville Sharps Esq. 

toleration, who prefer the alien Jew, 
and exclude tiisir Christian brother; 
but it by no means proves, tiiat Chris- 
tianity, in any profession, %vDuld 
not be a real blessing to liie J«w. 
To believe the Scriptures of the 
uS'ew Testament, announcing the 
IMessias promised intlie Old, as come, 
and manifested iu Christ Jesus; this 
we would call being " Christians." 
As to the choice, then, among the 
varying sects, this would be another 
jnciuiry, difficult indeed, but, alter 
the great step made, surely not un- 
attainable by the sincere searcher 
after truth. 

The wise hints of this gentleman, 
about tha misapplication of the mo- 
ney collected, his improved illustra- 
tion of the old proverb on charity ; 
then the precious idea of a ne^ocia- 
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tion for wholesale conversions to 
Christianity, vrith ihe sparkling little 
pun about saving souls and savin;; 
money at one and the same time ! 
all tins, if meant lor mere wit, may 
pass ; but the decency of its intro- 
duclion and appiicaiion here, «ill 
certainly be qKcstioneJ. RtaiOn- 
ing il contains nuuc, even by impli- 
cation. 

Upon the whole, whatever may 
be the opiuion of rational Christians, 
as to the means employed for the 
conversion of Jews to tl>8 religion of 
Christ, whatever may be the merits 
of the London Societj*, whatever 
the success, it has little to fear from 
i'hGtelum imbdle ai your qt])z;iical 
correspondent. 

CO. 
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ACCOLST OF THE I. \TE GRANVILLE 
SH AUP, r>a.. A DISTINGUlSUr.D PA- 

rmoT AND I'HiLANriiftoi'isr. 

THIS eminent and exemjilary cha- 
racter was grandson of that 
great ornament of literature, and un- 
daunted defender of religious and 
civil liberty. Dr. John Sharp ; who 
in the early part of the reign of 
William and Miiry. was elected 
Archbishop of York, from the rank 
of private life, without holding any 
inferior dii^fiiity in the church, or 
travelling from see to see through 
translations. He was raised over 
the head of his contemporaries to 
the highest rank in the church, of 
which he was the brightest orna- 
nieut ; and his sermons still hold 
pre-eminence anionp those of the 
most distinguished of our prelates. 

Dr. Thomas Sharp, .son <<f the 
Avchbishop, and lulhcr ot Granville, 



was Prebendary of Durham, and 
Archdeacon of Northumberland. 
He was father of Dr. John Sharp, 
also Prebendary of Durham, and 
Rector of Ilirtbourne in jNorthuni- 
berland,and of Lhomas Sharp, A.M. 
Il(!Cior of li;iit,burg, or Hamburg 
Castle, in the same county, who 
restored the inhabitants of that ex- 
tensive parish to the possession of 
the lari:e e.,->lata5 bequeathed tbeni 
by Lord Crewe, of which they had 
bteii unjustly deprived by former 
incuaibenls, and with the proceeds 
he founded schools, maintained the 
iuili^jtnt, and distributed corn and 
breaii to the poor at a low price. 

Dr. Thomas Sharp, Archdea- 
con of Norihumberland, was also 
l.ith>?r of the late William Sharp, 
E,-q. the eminent surgeon in the Old 
Jvury ; an. 1 of James bharp. Esq, 
ol Lca^ienbali-SLroet, whose mecliii. 
uicai genius suj;gested most of the 
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improveroents which have taken 
place in wheel-carriages and stove- 
grates, and who decimeii accepting 
the office of Alderman of Loiuiori 
when Sir Watkin Lewes was chosen, 
in 1772; as well as of Granville 
Sharp, Esq whose lamented death 
it was our lale doty to record. 

If any man of the present age de- 
served the name of phiianlhropist, 
it was Granville Sharp, flis wliole 
life was one continued struggle to 
improve the condition of mankind, 
sometimes by his literary labours, 
and at other' times by more active 
services. To commiserate the un- 
fortunate, in him seemed to be a 
radical instinct, which by its force 
overpowered the cold and pruden- 
tial maxims, by which the conduct 
of the generality of (he world is too 
often regulated. Those prejudices, 
which would exclude the oppressed 
of any country, condition, or com- 
plexion, from the rights of humani- 
ty, were to him entirely unknown. 
The African torn from bis country, 
and the sailor pressed from his fami- 
ly, ever found in htm an eloquent 
and successful advocate. 

In his treatise on the Injustice tmd 
dangerous tendency of tolerating Sla- 
vay, his arguments, though some- 
times diffuse, are strong and con- 
vincing. In that work he clearly 
proved, that the law of nature, de- 
duced Iron) philosophical reasonings, 
soppostjs an tquaiity among all man- 
kind, independent ot the laws of 
society ; nor can any social com- 
pact allow one man to surrender his 
liberty, with the property of his 
person, to any other, a barter for 
which be can receive nothing in 
exchange of equal value. 

The circumstance which chiefly 
contributed to call the attention of 
Mr. Granville Sharp to the consi- 
deration of slavery, and its evil ef- 
fects on society, as it is curious, and 
developes in a high degree the ex- 



celleiH qualities of his heart, •shnll be 
fuliy <lt>iaile'i*. It iia chis ptmli. 
anty aUo, 'hat oi\ I's ui-jriis the law 
ot iio-land was Mscertaintd,. coii- 
ceruiiig the rigiii lo ireiiiwm of eve- 
ry person ireatling on English soil ; 
about whicti many eminent lawNtrs 
bad eiiieilaiued difierent opinoos. 
I'be case was this : a poor 11^^.10 
lad, of the name oi >>i,iiu*isti. lat): ur- 
iiig under a disorder mat hati u. en 
deemed incurable, and niinn had 
partly depriveci hiui oi his si>;ht, 
was abandoned by ills owiKt as a 
useless article ol iiroperly, ami was 
turned into the streets of London, 10 
support his miserable existence by 
precarious charity. The poor crea- 
ture, in this destitute and forlorn 
condition, was expiring on ibe pave- 
ment of one of the inosi public streets 
in London, when Air. Sharp chanced 
to" pass that way. This gentleman 
beheld him with that sympathy 
which was characteristic of him, 
and caused him to be immediately 
removed to St. Bartholomew's hos- 
pital, attended personally to his 
wants, and had the happiness in a 
short time to see him restored, by 
proper medical assistance and food, 
to the full enjoyment of his health 
and sight. The band of "benefi- 
cence extended still further its fos- 
tering care ; IMr. Sharp clothed 
him, and procured him a comforta- 
ble employment in the service of a 
lady of bis acquaintance. 

Two years elapsed ; the circum- 
stance, and even the name of the 
poor negro, had escaped the memo- 
ry of his benefactor, when Mr. 
Sharp received a letter from a per- 
son of the name of Somerset, confin- 
ed in the PouUry-Compter, stating 
no cause for his eommiiment, but 



* This statement is not correct, as the 
attention of Granville Sharp had been 
turned to the subject at a subsequent pe- 
riod. B.MJVI. 
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humbly intreauiig the protec 
tiou oi that gooiiiess, wiiicii had 
foi'iierly pveserved his lite, t<> save 
hiiu tVo ;i a <;rc"*iev calamity, fhe 
hdoiaiHiy of Mr. Granville Sharp 
led hi.ii inst-jntly to the |>rison, 
wh«r« he t'ouoci the same jjonr ne- 
gro who had been the object of bis 
foriier compassion. His master, 
bv who.Ti he had been discarded in 
sickness and misery, and who had 
abaad"'ii»'d him to the world as an 
unservii-fable and dyipg creature, 
seeiiiK <>iin accidenlaly behind the 
carri.ige of ihe iady to wnom Mr. 
Shari> had lecomracnded him as a 
servant, and ijerceiving that he had 
recovered his health and streDj^th, 
seized him in the street, pulled him 
down from the chariot, and caused 
him to be sent to prison as a runa- 
way slave. Mr. Sharp waited im- 
inediately upon the lord mayor,* 
who caused the master and the poor 
negro to be summoned before him, 
when, after a long hearin«, that 
upright and well-intorme I nagis- 
trate decidetl that the master tmo «;■ 
property in the person of the negro 
in this "country ; and that, conse- 
quently, as there was no other 
charge against him, he was perfectly 
fiee,andat liberty to depart wherever 
he pleased f The master instantly, 



* William Nash, Esq. 

f On this occasion Mr. Sharp was near- 
ly foiled by the tergiversation of a great 
lawyer. He once told the Editor of this 
Magazine, that previously to his appear- 
ance before the lord-mayor, he prepared 
himself by consulting Blackstime's Com- 
mentaries, and finding a passage to his 
purpose, he took a note of the chapter and 
page. Accordingly, during the heat of 
the argument before the magistrate, he 
triumphantly referred to the authority of 
^lackstone ; and on being challenged to 
adduce the passage by the opposite party, 
he borrowed the lord-mayor's copy ; but 
onturuiag to the identical chapter and 
folio, no lueh passage -was t» bt found! Mr. 



however, seized the nnfortunate 
black by the collar, iii the presence 
of Mr. Sharp and the lord mayor, 
and insisted on his right to keep him 
as his property. Mr. Sharp claimed 
the protection of the English iavr 
against the master ; and, causing 
bim to be taken into immediate cus- 
tody, exhibited articles of the peace 
against hiiu for an assault and bat- 
tery. The lord mayor took cogni« 
zance of the charge, and the master 
was committed and compelled to 
find bail for his appearance at the 
sessions to take his trial for the of- 
fence. Thus the great question of 
slavery, which involved the honour 
of England, as well as the fate of 
thouands, was brought fairly before 
an English court of justice. A cer- 
tiorari was obtained to remove the 
cause into the court of King's Bench, 
whence it was submitted to the 
twelve judges, who unanimously 

Sharp was of course greatly confounded, 
because he had rested much on the reason- 
ing and authority of Blackstoue, and no- 
thing but the liberal feeling of Nash, the 
lord-mayiir, secured his final victory. On 
returning home, he assured himself that 
his reference to JJIackstoine was correct; 
but on a comparison of books, it appeared 
th.it Mr. Sharp had thejirit and the lord- 
mayor a subsequent edition. On this dis- 
covery, and being now involved in a law. 
suit on the very question, he waited on 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, who, on receiving 
suitable explanation, frankly told Iiim 
that tliatand many other passages favour- 
able to public liberty, were to be found 
in his first edition, which had been struck 
out of the subsequent ones; and that he 
hid been led to suppress them on the 
urgent remonstrances of Lord Mansfield, 
and some other of his brother judges. 
The anecdote is of value, because it shows 
the depth of the conspiracy which exists 
against English liberty; and because it 
may perhaps lead some person, who ia 
possessed of an original edition of Black- 
stone, to point out the suppressed or al- 
tered passages in a tiituie number of the 
Monthly Magazine. 

i^hillifs' Monthly Magazine. 
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concurred in opinion, that the ntas- 
ter had acted criminaily, and there- 
by emancipated for ever the race of 
blacks from a slate of slavery while 
they remained on British ground ! 

Having succeeded so well in the 
first instance, his mind was natural- 
ly led to make further endeavours 
to benefit the condition of oppressed 
Africans, He observed many of 
these people begging about the 
streets of London, and conceived 
the idea of sending them back to 
their native country, for the double 
purpose of ameliorating their own 
condition, and, at the same time 
introducing the seeds of civilization 
into Africa. These people he col- 
lected together to a very considera- 
ble number, and, at his sole expense, 
sent them back to Africa, where 
they formed a colony, and built 
themselves a town, which in com- 
pliment to their benefactor, they 
na(ned Granville. It is situated on 
the river Sierra Leone, not far from 
the newly established settlemciit 
of Free Town, of which it may 
be considered to have been the pre- 
cursor. 

In the discussion of the important 
question, concerning the legality of 
those horrible iuslruracnts of arbi- 
trary power — pRiiss wauhants, Mr. 
Sharp displayed the same energy 
that he had done in the case of So- 
merset. A fre< man of London, of 
the name of Mellichip, had been 
impressed into (he seivice of the 
Jiavy. Mr. Sharp applied to Mr, 
Alderman Bull, then lord-mayor, 
fur an order for his discharge, which 
that niagislrate, ever watchful over 
the liberties of the people, and in- 
corruptibly pure in the administra- 
tion of public justice, instantly 
granted. The commanding oliicer 
of the press-gang had previously re- 
moved Mellichip to the Nore, in or- 
<ier to place hiii) beyond the liniils 
of the city Juiisdicrion. Mr, Sharp 



then caused the Court of Kinn-'s 
Bench to be immediately moved for 
a writ of Habeas Cofpus, to bring 
the body of Mellichip into court, 
which being of course complied 
with, Mr. .Sharp insisted, that there 
being no charge again.st him for a 
breach of the laws, but bein>j de. 
tallied under the pretenderl authori- 
ty of an impress warrant, the comf, 
as guardians of the liberty of the 
subject, was bound to discharge 
him. Lord Mansfield felt himself 
compelled to acquiesce in the cor.dd- 
tutional justice of this demand, and 
ordered Mellichip to be set at liber- 
ty. 

It was to the active buraanity and 
patriotism of Mr. Sharp, that the 
glorious and imnnortal Society for 
abolishing the Slave-trade, Owes its 
origin. This society has since ex- 
tended itself into several countries 
in Europe, and through all tlie S ates 
in America ; and to its persevering 
exertions under the direction of Mr. 
Granville Sharp, the nation is in- 
debted for the removal of the foul 
slain of the Slave trade. Its pur. 
pose was ett'ected, not by. violence, 
intrigue, or corruption, but by the 
force of truth and reason. Mr. 
Sharp covered the country with 
tracts, containing facts and' avgu- 
ments on the subject, till his cause 
became irresistible. Of this excel- 
lent society, Mr. Sharp was the 
President from its first institution. 

Jn his political principles, he was 
always the ardent and isealous friend 
of liberty, and he neglected no op- 
portunity to defend its principles, 
and assert the neglected rights of 
the people. He was at all times the 
warm advocate of Parliamentary 
Reform, and recommended a plan 
to the public, founded on the earliest 
principles and practices of the Bri- 
tish Constitution. He proposed to 
restore the ancient titldngs, by which 
the whole country was formerly in- 
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corporated into societie." of ten men 
each who were joint security for 
the legal and peaceable ilenieaiior of 
each other, ami who elected, aii- 
ntiaUyj from aiiioog themselves, a 
conservator of the peace, called the 
tkhing-vien. Ten of those societies 
be proposed to unite into a larger 
body, denomioated, agreeably to 
ancient practice, iJie Hundred, who 
should elect annually their head- 
constable; and teil of these bodies 
again to form the largest assembly 
o( t/ts Thousand, who should annu- 
ally elect, upon the original princi- 
ples of the British Constitution, their 
elderraaii or magistrate. All trivial 
causes and disputes he proposed to 
have settled once a month, by a jury 
of twelve men, in the Hundred- 
coiirt, before the constable; and all 
causes of a superior nature, ami all 
appeals from the Hundred, were to 
be decided in the court of the Thou- 
sand, before the alderman, and a 
jury of their peers. The vvhole 
body of the people were to form, in 
this manner, the National Miiiiia; 
each Thousand to constitute a regi- 
ment, the elderman or magistrate to 
be their colonel; and each Hutidretl 
to constitute a company, the con- 
stable of each, for the time being, 
tt) be their captain. So many of 
the thousands to be summoned once 
in every year, by their magistrate, 
as vi'ould have a right to vote in their 
respective Hundreds before the con- 
stable, in the choice of a six hun- 
cU-td and fifty-eighth part of the re- 
presentative legislature, and with- 
out expense to the candidate, or loss 
of time to the voter. 

Mr. Sharp has shown, that the di- 
vision of this kingdom into tithiogs 
and huiidreds, was instituted at first 
by Alfred. He likewise demon- 
strated, in his treatise on this sub- 
ject, that siuh a division is thorough- 
ly cousisleiit with the most perfect 
Slate of liberty that naan ia capable 

BELFAST Uka, NO. LS!. 



of enjoying, and vet cnmpetent, 
nevertheless, to ainwer ail tiie ne- 
cessary purpa^es of mutaa! defence, 
to secure the due execution of just 
and equal laws, and mai-jtain the 
public peace. Neither does this 
system of government want either 
the prescripti'm of antiquity, or the 
test of experience, to recojnmend it 
to our notice. It reduced to order 
the Israeiitish annies in the wilder- 
ness, and diffused comparative hap- 
piness through this kingdom, from 
the time of its royal institutor, to the 
epoch of the Norman conquest. 

His family connections, and his 
education, led him on ail f>ccastoos 
to support the religion of the estab- 
lished church. He always dreaded 
Popery, but was on every occasion 
liberal towards the Dissenters. His 
zeal led hi;n therefore to fecommeud 
the establishment of an episcopal 
church in America, and he had ths 
honour of introducing their first Bi- 
shops for consecration to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. America has, 
however, no established religion. 
The constitution of that country can 
neither establish nor prohibit" any 
mode oi' worship which any iuilivid- 
ual may think proper to adopt. 

lo the unfortunate war which end- 
ed in the separation of America from 
Great Britain, the vinae and palrioj- 
istn of this srentieman suggtjsted to 
the Congress the idea of haviug le- 
course to him, as a means of bring- 
ing about a recoucdiation between 
the two coumiics. T'wo conmm- 
sioners (Dr. Franklin and Silas Dean) 
were aicordini;[y despatched to Pa- 
ris, for the purpose of transmitting 
to'.Mr. isharp, in London, proposals 
for the British government, ilr. 
Sharp delivered the propi>siiii>tis lO 
Lord George Ciermaiii, who was then 
the American minister; and the 
terms not being accedt d to by the 
English ministry, the ciMsuniasii/ners 
returned, and America was declaisd, 

s e 
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imlependenf on the 4th day of July, 
1776, in consequence of this re- 
fusal.* 

The wide scale on which Mr. 
Sharp acted through life, and the 
various interests his schemes have 
mingled with, ceriaiiily designate 
him as no common chaiacter; and, 
though his writings have hitherto 
been ineffectual in producing a re- 
currence, to our first constiiutJonal 
principles, though his colony settled 
in Africa did not succeed, and press- 
warrants are still tolerated by oor 
jurisjiiudcoce, yet the maxims he 
inculcated, and the steady perseve- 
rance he evinced, through the course 
of a long life, in the cause of li- 
berty and justice, will not be with- 
out their efJect. Exemplary con- 
duct, and good sentiments, are ne- 
Ter totally lost, if consigned to the 
gviardiaiiship of the press. 

Mr. Sharp was designed for the 
law, but he never practised. He 
was afterwards in the ordnance- 
office ; but having a genteel compe- 
tency, and disapproving of the 
American war, he gave up his place, 
and took chambers in the Temple, 
where be resided many years till his 
death. Free from every domestic 
hicumbrance, he there applied his 
mind to the pursuit of general know- 
ieitge. He was an able linguist, 
both ancient and modern, well read 
in divinity, and in the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures; extensively ac- 
ijuainted with law, aB enlightened 



* We are promised copies of this Cor- 
respondence ; and it will astonish our 
readefs, if we are rightly informed, to 
learn, that the American patriots proposed 
to return to their allegiance, provided a 
rtform ivas made in the British Farliamenty SO 
that it should truly represent the nation, 
and that America shoald be allowed to 
send representatives. What a price has 
corruption paid to maintain its criminal 
ascendancy 1 

Thiilift' Monthly Ma^axiiK. 



politician, and a great amateur of 
music. He devoted every Sunday 
night to the harp, of which he was 
extremely fond. This however was 
meant as a devotional exercise, since 
the Psalms of David, sung in He- 
brew by himself, were the constant 
accompaniments of his instrument. 
On these occasions, his venerable 
appearance, bis fine expressive 
countenance, united to his vivacious 
manner, presented to his auditors 
the most lively appearance of bardic 
enthusiasm. A perfect orthodox 
Christian in his belief, he had too 
much good sense to fall into those 
narrow bigotted sentiments, which 
disgrace the rigid profession of many 
otherwise excellent characters; he 
therefore relaxed sometimes into in- 
nocent gaiety, and has been seen 
amusing himself at a convivial meet- 
ing, held at a tavern in Fleet-street, 
once every week, for the purpose of 
singing old English madrigals. His 
voice was good, and his judgment 
and executiotj considerable. This 
partiality for music, also, made him 
au invariaDle attendant at the Ca- 
thedral-service of St. Paul's, the 
organ of which place, and its chm)ts, 
be thought excellent. 

Mr. Sharp's literary labours were 
principally directed to tbeoloay, po- 
litics, and juridical economy. In 
his Dissertations on the Prophecies, 
he dirtersfVom Dr. Williams and Bi- 
shop Newton, -in many important 
particulars. In another tract, he 
became the defender of the doctrines 
of original sin, of the existence and 
operations of the Devil, and of the 
Albanasian mystery of the Trinity, 
He exerted himself to abolish the 
Gothic practice of duelling, proving 
that the decision of private quarrels 
by private combat is conir^ry to 
law; and that when one of the par- 
ties falls, the survivor is guilty of 
wilful murder ; a coiiilusion in wimh 
lew thinking men will differ from 
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liini. His work entitled, "Legal 
Means of Political Reformation," 
and his " View of the Stale of Go- 
■veinment uotier the system of Frjuk- 
plt'dj»e," are moauinents of his pa- 
triotism, which rank him among the 
Hampdens and Sidneys of his coun- 
try. 

Mr. Sharp was the first President, 
and a principal benefactor of the 
British and Eoreigti Bible Society ; 
and since his decease, the committte 
of that society have published a for- 
mal resolution, expressive of their 
high sense of his public services, and 
private virtues. 

His last public act, was to lend 
the great authority of his name to 
an association against admitting Ca- 
tholics to all the privileges of the 
Constitution. We have already ob- 
.served, that he had a dread of Po- 
pery, which might be said to be he- 
reditary, and which influenced all 
his conversations and opinions, par- 
ticularly on theological subjects. 
This too was mixed with certain no- 
tions, derived from the book of Re- 
velations, and his notion, that Po- 
pery and arbitrary power are always 
in close alliance. In the grandson 
of a Revolutionary Archbishop, these 
opinions of a good man will be ex- 
cused, even by those who^ as con- 
scientiou.^y diSer from him in opi- 
nion, or who suCPer from his zeal on 
that occasion. 

Mr. Sharp, like many other great 
men, had one weak point, which, 
within a few years, has influenced 
many of his rea,sonings and prac- 
tices. He was always tenacious of 
J-iis critical knowledge of the original 
Scriptures, and he had, through life, 
been struck with the supposed pro- 
phecies contained in the Revelations 
ascribed to St. John. He believed, 
therefore, from what he deemed'un- 
erring signs, that the miiienniim 
was at hand, that wars would cease 
through miraculous interposition. 



and that the reign of Chriit would 
be eitablished fi»r a thimsaiid years. 
He had so fully as^urt-d hiiiiseif on 
this head, that he referred to livintj 
persimaL-e-i nius* nf the mnn-iiirrs an ! 
eiiignRiica' person-^ ailudt-d tii in the 
apocryphal book ai^crilu'd toSi. John, 
and had fised for the commencement 
of the terrestrial reign of Christ on 
the spring of the year 1S12! ThiHjah 
such reveries, in an ordinary persun, 
would have provoked mirth, yet this 
good man expressed his opinioris 
with siw-h earnestness, and with sut-h 
an anxious desire to convince his 
auditor.s, and ihs reign nf Arui-Clirht 
his been so z-'mble of late years, that 
his friends were led at least to hope, 
that Mr. .Sharp might on this sub- 
ject speak the language of iiHpired 
pro[)hecy. It was some supposed 
eoanection which he saw between 
the Pope and some monster describ- 
eii in the Revelations, that ted faim 
to enter with so trwch ardour into 
his late opposition to the relief pro- 
posed to be given to the Catholics ; 
yet how many good men, like hint, 
have been the dupes of prophecies! 
Newton himself was a drtaoier on 
this subject, every age has been the 
dupe of them, they have always 
been the tools fay m-.-aiiS of which 
crafty men have wr«uj:hi on the 
vulgar; and tlieir influence, even in 
this thinkins; n itioii, is proved by 
the annual sale of 450.001) of ti>e 
Almanac containing the prophecies 
of tile astrological seer of Royston I 

Mr. Sharp possessed a very es- 
teii.sive library, wherein a theolo- 
gian, lawyer, rlassicd scliolai, po- 
litician, antiquary, or orientalist, 
might have found ample amusement, 
suited to their dillet^eirt tastes. His 
collection <if Bibles is esietnied the 
btat in the kingdixn. 

'j'houah seventy nine years old, 
like Clio, he pur>ued bis studies 
Willi all the ardour of yoo'h* He 
became a tolerable pruhcient ia 
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Arabic. But it must be remember- 
ed, that age to bim was n<> burden, 
that be lived a tetiiperate and regu- 
lar life, and that in him reason al- 
ways maintained ber supremacy 
over his passions. His declining 
age, therefore, like the evening of 
a fine summer's day, was calm and 
clear. His form was a medium be- 
tween the ihin and the athletic, his 
stature of the middle size, his coun- 
tenance clear, his profile aquiline, 
his dis^K)sition cheerful, his gait up- 
right, his nerves steady, and his 
motions, even when considerably ail- 
vanced in years, possessed all the 
sprighlliness -of youth. His name 
and actions will adorn the British 
Pluiartb, for the imiiatioii of the 
old: and his virtues ouyht to be 
emblazoned in the British j\epos, as 
a nil-del for the insirucliim of the 
young. 

He will always rank with our 
H-impdens, Marvels, Howards, and 
HiHiways, as one of the most wor- 
thy of his cooutryineii. 

The preceding memoirs of the life 
of Gianville Sharp, h.ive been ex- 
tracted from Phillips' Monthly Ma- 
gazine ; but, ill order (hat the rt ad- 
ersof the Belfast Magiizine may be 
more fully acquaii.tcd with the im- 
portant St r^ ices v^hith this eminent, 
philanthropist rendered to the op- 
piessed Africans, the following ad- 
ditional account has been txtracled 
fiom Ciarksiiii's History of the Abo- 
Jilion of the Slave-trade. 

Granville Sharp is to be distin 
puisbcd irom those who preceded 
him, in the great cause of the abo- 
lition of the Shive-trade, by this par- 
ticular, thai he was both a writer 
aiid an actor in tiie cause. In fact, 
he was the firi-t persoii who deter- 
mined upon a plan of action in be- 
half of the oppressed Atiicaos, to 



the accomplishment of which he de- 
voted a considerable portion of his 
time, talents, and substance. The 
folioiving is a siiort history of the 
beginning and of the course of his 
labours. 

In the year 17(55, Mr. David Lisle 
had brought over from Barbadoes 
Jonathan Sliong, aj African slave, 
as his servant. He used the laitt.r 
in a barbarous manner, at his lodg- 
ings in Wapping, but particularly 
by beating him over iht; head with 
a pi-itol, which occasioned his head 
to swell. When the swelling went 
down, a disorder leli into his eves, 
which threatened the loss of them. 
To this an ague and fever succeed- 
ed, and a lanit'iiess in both his leps. 
Joiiailian strong having been 
brought into this deplorable situa- 
tion, and being therefore wholly 
u.seless, .was left bj' his master to 
go whither he pleased. He applied, 
accordingly, to Mr. William Sharp, 
the surgeon, for hss advice, as to 
one who gave up a portion of his 
time to the healing of the diseases 
of the poor. It was here that Mr, 
Granville Shar;), the brotlier of the 
loniier, saw him. Suffice it to say, 
that in process of time he was cured. 
During this time, Mr. Granville 
Sliarp, pitying his hard case, sup- 
plied him with money, and he af- 
terwards got him a situation in the 
fanidy oi an apothecary- 

In this new situation, when Strong 
had become healthy and robn-st in 
his appearance, his niasier happen- 
ed to see hiin. I'he lailcr imniedi- 
att-ly (ornied the design of possessing 
him again Accordingly, when he 
had found out his res-uSeiice, he pro- 
cured John Kos,s, keeper of the 
Poultry compter, and William Mil- 
let, an officii under the l,*)rd Mavor, 
to kidnap him. This being accom- 
pliahe*!, he was conveyed, with- 
out any warrant, to the Poultry- 
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compter, where he was sold by his 
master, to John Kerr, for thirty 
pounds. 

Strong, in this situation, sent, as 
was usual, to his eod-fathers, for 
iheir protection. They went, but 
were refused admittance to him. 
At length, he sent for Mr. Granville 
Sharp. The latter went, but they 
still refused access to the prisoner. 
He insisted, however, upon seeing 
hun, and (.barged the keeper of the 
prison, at his peril to deliver him 
up, till he had been carried before 
a magistrate. 

Mr. Sharp, immediately upon 
this, waited upon Sir Robert Kite, 
the then Lord Mayor, and entreat- 
ed him to send for Strong, and to 
hear his case. A day was accord- 
ingly appointed. Mr. Sharp at- 
tended, and a long conversation en- 
sued, in which the opinion of York 
and Talbot was quoted. Mr. Sharp 
made his observations. Certain lavv- 
yers, who were present, seemed to 
be staggered at the case, but in- 
clined rather to re-commit the pri- 
soner. The Lord Mayor, however, 
discharged Strong, as he had been 
taken up without a warrant. 

As soon as this delerioination was 
made known, the [)arties began to 
move off Captain Laird, the mas- 
ter of a Jamaica shp, however, who 
kept close to Strong, laid hold of 
bim before he had quitted the room, 
■and said aloud, " Then I now seize 
him as my slave." Upon this, Mr. 
Sharp put his hand upon Laird's 
shoulder, and pronounced these 
words: •' I charge you, in the name 
of the King, with an assault upon 
the person of Jonathan Strong, and 
all these are my witnesses," Laird 
was greatly intimidated by this 
charge,. made in the presence ef the 
Lord Mayor and others, and, fear- 
ing a prosecution, let his prisoner 
go, leaving him to be conveyed 
away by Mr. Sharp. 



Mr. Sharp, having been greatly- 
affected by this ca-se, and foreseeing 
how much he might be engaged in 
others of a similar nature, thought 
it time that the law of the land should 
be known upon this subject. He 
applied, therefore, to Docio.r Black- 
stone, afterwards Judge iBJackstone, 
for his opinion upon it. He was, 
however, not satisfied with it, wheu 
he received it; nor could he obtain 
any satisfactory answer from several 
other lawyers, to whom be after- 
wards applied. The truth is, that 
the opinion of York and Talbot, 
which had been made public, and 
acted upon by the planters, mer- 
chants, and others, was considered 
of high authority, and scarcely any 
one dared to question the legality of 
it. In this situation, Mr. Sharp saw 
no means of help, but in his own 
industry, and he determined imme- 
diately to give np two or three years 
to the study of the English law, that 
he might the better advocate the 
cause of these miserable people. 
Tlie resultolthesestudieswastbe pub- 
lication of a book in the year J769, 
which he called, " A Representation 
of the Injustice and dangerous ten- 
dency of tolerating Slavery in Eng- 
land." In this work, he refuted, in 
the clearest manner, the opinion of 
York ai)d Talbot. He produced, 
ai,'ain!it it, the opinion of the Lord 
CJIiief Justice Holt, who many years 
before hid determined, that everyslave 
coming into England became free. He 
attacked and refuted it again, by a 
leanitd and laborious inquiry into 
all the principles of Viilenage. He 
refuted it again, by showing it to 
be an axiom in the British Constitu- 
tion, " That every man in England 
was free to sue for and defend his 
rights, and that force could not be 
used without a legal process," leav. 
ing it to the judges to determine, 
whether an African was a man. He 
attacked, also, the opinion of Judge 
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Blackstone, and showed where his 
error lay. This valuable book, con- 
taining these and oiher kinds of ar- 
guments on the subject, he disliibut- 
cd, but particularly among the law- 
yers, giving them an opportunity of 
refuting or acknowledging the doc- 
trines it contained. 

While Mr. Sharp was engaged in 
this work, two similar cases ofiered, 
in which he took a part. This was 
in the year 1768. After this, one 
or two other trials came on, in 
which the oppressor was defeated, 
aod several cases occurred, in which 
poor slaves were liberated from the 
holds of vessels, and other places of 
confinement, by the exertions of 
Mr. Sharp. 

But though the injured Africans, 
whose causes had been tried, escaped 
slavery, and though many, who 
had been forcibly carried into dun- 
geons, ready to be transported into 
Qie colonies, had been delivered out 
of them, Mr. Sharp was not easy in 
his mind. Not one of the cases had 
yet been pleaded on the broad 
ground, "Whether an African slave 
coming into England became free <" 
This great question had been hither* 
to studiously avoided. It was still, 
therefore, left iu doubt. Mr. Sharp 
was almost daily acting as if he had 
been determined, and as if he had 
been following the known law of the 
land. He wished, therefore, that the 
next cause might he argued upon 
this principle. Lord Mansfield too, 
who had been biassed by the opinion 
of York and Talbot, bet;an lo waver 
in consequence of the dilierent plead- 
ings he had heard on this subject. 
He saw also no end of trials like 
these, till the law should be ascer- 
tained ; and he was anxious for a 
decision on the same basis as Mr. 
Sharp, In this situation, the case 
<ii' Sonseiset, the African slave, of- 
fered, which was agreed upon for 



the determination of this important 
question. 

In order that time miiiht be given 
for ascertaining the law fully on this 
head, the case was argued ai three 
different sittings. First, in Jaiiuaiy, 
1772; secondly, in February, 1772; 
and, thirdly, in May, 1772. And 
that no decision, otherwise than 
what the law warranted, might be 
given, the opinion of the Judges 
was taken upon the pleadings. The 
great and glorious result of the trial 
was, " That as soon as ever any 
slave set bis foot u])on English ter- 
ritory, he became free !" And 
this having been determined after so 
deliberate an investigation of the 
law, can never be reversed vshile 
the British Constitution remains. 

By means of Granville Sharp's al- 
most incessant vigilance and atten- 
tion, and unwearied eiy'orts, the poor 
African ceased to be hunted in our 
streets as a beast of prey. Miserable 
as the roof might be, under which 
he slept, he slept i/i security. He 
walked by the side of the stately 
ship, and he learf d no dungeon in 
her hold. Nor ought we, as Eng- 
lishmen, to be less grateful to this 
distinguished iadividual, than the 
African ought to be upon this occa- 
sion. To him we owe it, that we 
no longer see our public papers pol- 
luted by hateful advertisements of 
the sale of the human species, or 
that we are no longer distressed by 
the perusal of impious rewards for 
bringing back the poor and the help- 
less into slavery, or that we are pro- 
hibited the disgusting spectacle of 
seeing man bought by his fellow, 
man. To him, in short, we owe 
this restoration of the beauty of our 
constitution, this prevention of the 
continuance of our national dis- 
grace. 

As a distinguishing trait in the 
chttvacter of (jrauv ilk Sharp, it may 
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be mentioned, that some time after 
the appoititinenl of a committee for 
forwartling the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, a resolution was made, that 
Granville Sharp, Esq. be appointed 
chairman. Thisappoinlmeiit, though 
now first formally made in the mi- 
nute-book, was always understood 
to have taken place ; but the mo- 
desty of Mr, Sharp was such, that, 
though repeatedly pressed, he would 
never consent to take the chair, and 
be generally refrained from coming 
into the room, tilt after he knew it 
to be taken. Nor could he be pre- 
vailed upon, even afier this resolu- 
tion, to alter his comlucl : for though 



he continued to sign the papers, 
which were handed to him by virtue 
of holdin<5 this office, he never was 
once seated as the chairman during 
the twenty years in which he at- 
tended at these meetings. Con- 
scious, that he engaged in the cause 
of his fellow creatures, solely upon 
the sense of his duly as a Christian, 
he seems to have supposed, either 
that He had done nothing extraordi< 
nary to merit a distinction, or to 
have been fearful, lest the accep- 
tance of it should bring a stain upon 
the motive, on which alone he un- 
dertook it. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 



NONCHAt.ANCE OF POLISHED SOCIETY. 

WHEN Madame de DetFa'nt was 
dying, three of her dearest 
friends used to come and play cards 
by the side of her couch ; and as 
she unpolitely died in the middle 
of a very interesting game, they 
quietly played it out, and settled 
their accounts before leaving the 
apartment. Such is the friendship 
of persons who live in what Is called 
polished society. Indeed the pas- 
sion for cards, and ihe many frivo- 
lous amusements which are supposed 
essentially necessary to the happi- 
ness even of persotis whose intellec- 
tual endowments are above nie.lio- 
rrily, tends to absorb the finer feel- 
int;s implanted in the human mind, 
and to prevent the smallest approach 
to rationaliiv. 

G.F. 

CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

So common was the desire to have 
& quiet humble font for a wile, that a 
learned Doctor of ih<^ taw, in Scot- 
land, who bad studied books more 



than the human heart, imagined 
that he wanted a wife ; but then 
he must have one that would not 
talk much. Accordingly he looked 
out for a stupid and ignorant wo- 
man, because he had laid it down 
as an incontrovertible maxim, that a 
sensible, well-informed woman would 
necessarily lalk him to death. 
Having examined, for some time, 
his various female acquaintance, he 
at length selected, as the object of 
his choice, a girl who was seldofn 
or never heard to utter a syllable, 
but who sat in solemn and gloomy 
silence during the whole lime that 
her mother aud sisters were talking 
a.vay with all their might. The 
learned l>>ctor, however, had been 
mariied only a few days, when he 
went, vvilh a doleful face, to com- 
plain to his bride's mother, that her 
danyhler's tongue was never at re>t, 
and liCirged earnestly to know what 
could be done : for he was prevent- 
ed t'ldni sHidjiuii;, and from think- 
ing. The mother, who was a pru- 
dent womiii, replied, " Depend up- 



